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Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, Pa Harrison & Abramovitz, Ar 


not 10%, Mr. Zeckendorf! 2% is sloatet 


We agree with Mr. Zeckendorf that it’s worth 10% of a job to achieve 
the distinction that enables the initial 90% to sell itself.* But if vou 
can get the effect with less than 2% why spend more? The thousands 
of feet of beautiful marble used in the Alcoa Building in Pittsburgh 
actually cost only 1.7% of the total construction cost. 


And that is the story of marble. It does two big things for every con- 
struction job, whether it’s new building or re »modeling. First, it sells 
the job, as no other material can: sells it to the owner, to the tenants. 
to the public. Second, it completes the job, in beauty, with economy, and 
for long years of low-cost service. 


Literature Available FREE 


“Proof that Marble costs less... @ “‘Marble in the Bank” @ “Marble Forecast, 1953-1954” 
* As discussed in Architectural Forum, June, 1953, page 151 by William Zeckendort, President, Webb & Knapp, Realtors 
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ROBBINS «88: Zena - Zee 


ROBBINS DISTRIBUTOR: Livingston Sales, 350 Clarkson Ave., New York, N. Y. 
INSTALLED BY: Anchor Carpet Company, New York, N. Y. 

DESIGNER: S. J. Miller, New York, N. Y. 

CONSULTANT: Rita Long, New York, N. Y. 


ROBBINS FLOOR PRODUCTS, INC. 
Tuscumsia (Muscle Shoals) ALABAMA 











iS Feet Wedding the cleaning magic of vinyl 


... the beauty of CONFETTI 


New MATICO ARISTOFLEX 
vinyl-plastic tile flooring in CONF ETTI* patterns 


Here’s a wonderful way to give your clients something different . . . 
at low cost. Matico Aristoflex in Confetti patterns combines the re- 
markable durability and cleaning-ease of vinyl-plastic plus the year’s 
most wanted style in flooring. 


13 glorious colors—in economical standard gauge or %” thickness— 
can be installed on, above or below grade. 
Write dept. 12-3 for color chart and complete data today. ~ 
MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Joliet, Ill. * Long Beach, Calif. * Newburgh, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of: 
Aristoflex * Confetti * Parquetry * Maticork * Asphalt Tile « Cork Tile * Plastic Wall Tile 





uniformity 
im every 
thickness 


High-precision manufacturing equipment 
and constant laboratory checking enable 
us to make sure that every resilient tile 
we produce is straight-edged and square 
when it leaves the factory; efficient mod 
ern packaging keeps it that way until ready 
for installation. These precision-cut tiles 











fit together smoothly and easily for low 
installation costs, and minimize wastage. 
Uniform thickness, accuracy of cutting, 
trueness and clarity of color, surface 
smoothness, ease of maintenance and 
built-in durability make this the world’s 


most popular line of resilient tile floorings. 


KENTILE, INC. 


{merica’s largest manufacturer of resilient floor tiles 


KENTILE: Asphalt Tile * KENCORK: Cork Tile for Floors and Walls * KENRUBBER: Rubber Tile » KENFLEX: 
Vinyl Asbestos Tile * KENFLOR: Vinyl Tile... also available by the yard « SPECIAL KENTILE: Grease-proof 
Asphalt Tiles THEMETILE, KENSERTS: Decorative Inserts * KENCOVE: Vinyl Wall Base KENBASE: Wall Base 
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This DATA may solve YOUR piping problem 


@ Here is the up-to-date story of 
Yoloy Continuous Weld Pipe—a re 
markable low alloy steel whose 
nickel-copper content gives it unique 
ability to withstand corrosion, abra- 
sion and shock. These outstanding 
advantages combined with high 
strength, ductility and weldability 
make Yoloy Pipe an excellent selec 
tion 
Proved by 18 years of satisfactory 
performance, Yoloy is highly recom 
mended by users in such service as 
radiant heating, snow melting, gas 
line gathering, brine lines and other 
industrial piping 

This new folder presents the facts 
and figures on Yoloy'’s physical and 





chemical properties, with data on 





sizes now available and other infor 





mation you'll need to select Yoloy 





Continuous Weld Pipe to meet your 





special requirements. Write for a 





copy toda y 
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the Special 
Ingredient 
in a Good 
Flooring Job 


It’s the 


+LOXIT- 


FLOOR 
LAYING 
SYSTEM: 


A simple engineering principle can make a world of difference in your wood 
floors. Loxit has developed a mechanical system of floor laying which does 
away with wood sleepers, nails and adhesives. Instead, Loxit uses just three 
basic parts —a channel, a clip and an anchor —to give your wood floors 
longer life and trouble-free service. If your present wood flooring needs re- 
placing, DO IT RIGHT WITH LOXIT! Write for Literature, 


FLOORS ARE IMPORTANT — CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT Catalogs, Samples 
LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC., 1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


THERE’S A PLACE FOR LOXIT IN YOUR PLANS! 


~ 











LOXIT FLOOR-LAYING LOXIT COMPLETE LOXIT VICTORY 
SYSTEM CHALKBOARD SYSTEM ACCOUSTICAL SYSTEM 


Solves the problem of Loxit-Tylac Rite Green Chalkboords Really three systems in one 
7 wood oreos end Tackboords, Loxit Tru-Snap All —"'R” Regulor—"Y" Surface 
leid on concrete Aluminum Trim, and accessory items Applied—"'Z"’ Combinotior 











Do your schools have money to burn? 








Cooling, heating and ventilating 
functions at Lincoln Grade School, 
Yankton, S. D., are assigned to de- 
pendable Herman Nelson DRAFT] 
STOP Unit Ventilators. Superintendent 
of Schools: L. H. Baumann: Archi 
tects: Hugill, Blatherwick & Fritzel: & 
Engineers: G. M. Orr Engineering Co.: 
Mechanical Contractor: FreemanCorp. 


DRAFT |STOP 


SAVES FUEL DOLLARS, GIVING YOU 
CLASSROOM COMFORT ‘‘FOR FREE’’ 


F you’re depending on open windows 

for classroom cooling and ventilation, 
you do have money to burn—money for 
the heat that’s being literally “tossed out 
the window”. 


Windows and heating costs both stay 
down with DRAFT|STOP. It heats only 
when heat is needed. When a classroom 
becomes overheated due to sun, lights and 


students, the system assumes the function 
of cooling. What's more, the Herman 
Nelson method of draft elimination func- 
tions without the use of costly heat. 


For complete product information, see 
our catalog in Sweet’s Architectural File, 
or write Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator 
Products, American Air Filter Company, 
Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


a wl m am herman elton 


UNIT VENTILATOR 


PRODUCTS 


= American Air Filter Company, Inc. 


System of Classnoom Heating, Ventilating and Cooling 





HOPE'S 


NGTH AND RIGIDITY THAT NO OTHER WINDOW CAN MATCH 
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Memorial Unit — Grace-New Haven un.) Community Hospital 
Architect — Office of Douglas Orr; Contractor The Dwight Building ¢ 


Here are HOPE’S CUSTOM STEEL WINDOWS in an unusual application 
..over 2300 units of Casement, Projected and Fixed Sash in unbroken win- 
dow ribbons, uncluttered and pleasing to the eye. Good planning has created 
rooms with the feeling of spaciousness and abundant, easily-controlled natural 
light. All windows with ventilators can easily be cleaned from within. 
Architects specify Hope’s Custom Steel Windows for utmost freedom in plan- 
ning and to obtain superior quality for the owner. Write for Bulletin 134-Al 
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HOPE’S WINDOWS, INC., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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Arts and the Man 


In TWO PARTS—PartT I 


By Lewis Mumford 


An address to the Columbia University Conference on °“The 
Role of the University in the Creative Arts,” November 13, 1954. 


i ees FACT that my theme to- 
night, Arts and the Man, car- 
ries with it 
Virgil’s Arms and the Man, and 
of Carlyle’s emendation, Tools and 


an allusive echo of 


the Man, is of course not an acci- 
dent. I want at the outset to ex- 
press two of the growing convic- 
tions of our age: the belief that 
man himself, with all his still un- 
explored potentialities and creativi- 
ties, must be restored to the center 
of our world picture, and the fur- 
ther belief that it is in the repressed 
and rejected elements of our cul- 
ture, in religion and in art, that 
we shall find the power to redress 
the balance, and redeem Western 
man from the state so well de- 
scribed by A. E. “A 
stranger and afraid in a world I 
never made.” During the last half 


Housman: 


century modern man has been re- 
duced more and more to a passive 
instrument of the organizations and 
instruments his own intelligence 
has created: a diminished figure 
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lost in a faceless crowd, pushed 
and halted, as the lights change 
from green to red and back again, 
by forces outside him, admonished 
by loud-speakers he has no power 
to turn off or answer back, para- 


lyzed into anxious silence by the 


threats of nuclear explosions that 
might bring all human life to an 
end. We know that this state can- 
not continue indefinitely without 
destroying civilization or without 
bringing about a bold reaction that 
will restore human confidence and 
start afresh cycle of creative 
activity. 

Our concern with the arts today 
is a concern for man’s central in- 
terests and activities: we purpose 
to foster the arts and to bring them 
into a more responsible and effec- 
tive working relation with the com- 
munity, because we need some con- 
crete manifestations in our life, day 
by day, to recall us to our essen- 
tial humanity: we seek the arts, in 


fact, because we need once more 


A.1.A. 








to behold the man. This is not 
merely a different song from that 
Virgil sang: it is likewise different 
from that of the Victorians, and 
from that of their belated follow- 
ers in our midst, who thought that 
they had done away with both the 
soldier and the artist and replaced 
him by the scientist, the engineer, 
the captain of industry, to whom 
they tended to give exclusive au- 
thority. They were confident in 
the capacity of the machine to solve 
all the problems that had been left 
unsolved by the traditional institu- 
tions of Church and State; and to 
eliminate the human element was 
for them the very key to ensuring 
accuracy, impartiality, efficiency. 
What the artist brought to life, his 
own humanity, his dreams and 
wishes, his sexual desires and his 
passions, his sensitive reactions to 
form, color, pattern, had no place 
in the factory or the scientific lab- 
oratory. So deep was this original 
bias against that Herbert 
Spencer believed that art belonged 


art, 


only to the childhood of the race, 
and would prove a superfluity if 
not an infantile regression in a 
mature, utilitarian society. 

How 
emerged from that position today! 
At this very moment a great in- 
dustrial corporation, itself a mas- 


far we have already 


terpiece of technical invention and 
far-sighted organization, has begun 
to send its junior executives back 
to the university, hoping by this 
means to shake up and stir to fresh 
activity minds that have become too 
smugly routinized to continue, at 
a high level, the adventure that 
their less faithfully trained super- 
visors initiated. These people are 
not studying the latest techniques 
in business enterprise: they are 
studying history, philosophy, and 
art. This, it seems to me, is a 
salutary recognition of the fact that 
we are threatened with a tamping 
down of creative activities, not 
merely in the arts themselves, but 
in every other department, by our 
one-sided success in producing ma- 
chines and mechanical collectives, 
and in adapting human existence 
to their necessities. Yet this new 
faith in the function of the arts and 
the role of the artist must not over- 
look the fact that the artist himself 
has too long been an unemployable 
person, or a displaced refugee in 
our civilization; and for lack of 
patronage and for lack of encour- 
agement to perform his _ historic 
role, has lost some of his own self- 
confidence and has been tempted, 
either to surrender 


too often, 


wholesale to the machine, or to re- 


ject the need for active cooperation 
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and understanding on his own side. 

For lack of faith in the present 
or an affectionate interest in the 
future, the serious artist in our time 
is often overcome with a feeling of 
nausea and despair, somewhat mel- 
odramatically expressed in the cult 
of existentialism, a feeling that car- 
ries the conviction that life itself is 
absurd and that all existence is ex- 
istence toward death. In 
words, the prescription for crea- 


other 


tivity cannot be reduced to the sim- 
ple one of—Call in the artist. For 
the arts themselves have been de- 
pleted and hollowed out by the 
very forces that have been eroding 
other human aspects of our cul- 
ture; and they, too, have often be- 
come depersonalized, over-mechan- 
ized, emptied of all but formal con- 
tent; or at the other end of the 
scale, the artist has sought to re- 
assert his maimed inner life by ex- 
pressing the violent, the criminal, 
the excrementitious, the neurotic, in 
a spasm, so to say, of negative crea- 


tivity. One of the problems of our 


age is not merely to restore the.arts 
to a central place in life, but to re- 
store life in its full dimensions to 
a central place in the arts. 

Do not mistake my meaning 
here. There is no lack of indi- 
vidually brilliant achievements to 
the continued vi- 


reassure us of 


ability of the arts. Modern archi- 
tecture, for example, if it is some- 
times unduly under the sway of 
narrow mechanical concepts, has 
been attacking some of the prob- 
lems of form and order in our 
civilization with a new audacity, 
which no longer leans timidly on 
the dead forms of the past, but 
creates new forms of equal validity 
that give us a fresh image of the 
nature and potentialities of our age: 
witness the remarkable bank that 
has recently been constructed on 
Fifth Avenue. So again the new 
art of the motion picture, in dramas 
that are documents and documents 
that has 


shown a capacity to interpret the 


have become dramas, 
dynamic spirit of our age, though 
the playwright and the director 
who are to explore this medium to 
its limits have both, perhaps, yet to 
be born. All in all, there are enough 
manifestations of health and vital- 
ity in the arts to reassure us: yet 
somehow these sporadic achieve- 
ments do not come together often 
enough, or react upon each other 
intimately enough, to exercise con- 
tinuous command or to impress 
their creative vitality upon the 
drabber aspects of our routine and 
our environment. Not merely does 


the 


creative example of the artist; but 


our civilization, then, need 
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the artist himself equally needs a 
new kind of milieu, new sources 
of spiritual nourishment, a new 
sense of solidarity and comrade- 
ship, an access to the immense crea- 
tive forces in our culture that have 
as yet hardly been tapped by the 
artist. Can the artist perhaps find 
this understanding and help in a 
great university, whose own foun- 
dations go down to the deepest 
strata of our culture? This is 
perhaps one of the questions we 
may profitably ask ourselves to- 


night. 


The problem of uniting the arts 
and of replenishing the creative 
power of man is doubtless part of 
a much larger problem, that of ar- 
resting the destructive forces in our 
civilization and releasing its crea- 
tive forces. In its larger aspects, 
that problem often seems, and may 
well actually be, beyond our con- 
scious powers; but every specific 
attempt to establish a common 
point of departure and a common 
goal, is at least a step well taken 
to that larger goal. In the uni- 
versity, many efforts at synthesis 
and integration are now being 
made, and Columbia University 
has a long and honorable record of 
leadership in this dep. ment, be- 
ginning with the integration of the 


humanities. Unfortunately, some 
of our remedies betray symptoms 
of the disease they are supposed to 
combat. Thus the need to re-es- 
tablish 


people who no longer share the 


communication between 
same purposes or even speak the 
same ideological language, had led 
to the creation of a new race of 
specialists, the communications ex- 
perts, who have added a new di- 
mension to the non-communicable 
by inventing a special jargon for 
describing their 
Others, finding that values no 
longer govern human conduct, have 


mysterious art. 


created a new group of value ana- 
lysers, called axiologists; and still 
others, holding that axtion is the 
key to salvation, now purpose to 
band together to still 
another specialism they propose to 
call Praxiology. Some of us have 


invent 


suggested that the specialists them- 
selves need to be complemented 
by a new type of scholar, the gen- 
eralist, who can keep the whole 
picture in focus; and still others, 
like my old master, Patrick Geddes, 
sought to create a common ideo- 


logical framework which would 
bring together in dynamic inter- 
action all the inter-related depart- 
ments of life and thought. 

I would say nothing by way of 


disparagement of these and similar 
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indeed, I 


fraternal 


proposals for unity: 


might even give 


blessing to the communications ex- 


my 


perts if only I could understand 
what they are trying to communi- 
cate about communication. But the 
plain fact is that most of these pre- 
scriptions are of a purely intellec- 
tual nature: they leave out the 
artist, and what is worse, they 
leave out the whole world of form 
and feeling, of significance and 
ecstasy, of drama and symbolic in- 
terpretation, and formal synthesis 
by means of the work of art itself, 


to which the artist has been, by 
his own nature and vocation, com- 
mitted. 
in our efforts to canvass the latent 


So before we go further 


creative forces in our age, I should 
like to make a fresh diagnosis of 
our special predicament within the 
arts; and in particular, I should 
like to reappraise the historic re- 
lation—or as it will turn out on 
investigation, non-relation—of the 
creative arts to the university. We 
shall then perhaps recognize what 
a bold and important step Colum- 


bia is now seeking to make. 


Planning in a Free Society 
By Henry S. Churchill, F.A.1.A. 


Remarks to a meeting of the Philadelphia Young Planners 
Group, and first published in the Journal of the American In- 
stitute of Planners, from which they are reprinted by permission. 


ITY PLANNING is curious art, 


C 


whatever it is. 


ce 


or profession, or business or 
I think probably 
profession” is the right word, be- 
cause it professes to do so much 
and accomplishes so comparatively 
little. This is not wholly the fault 
of the professors. ‘They do their 
best, but the odds are against them. 

The odds 


public inertia, legal obfuscation, 


are vested interest, 
financial inadequacy, governmental 
red-tape, and, neither last nor least, 


lack of an objective for which to 
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plan. Perhaps city planning is 
too new a device to have developed 
an objective or a philosophy ; on the 
other hand perhaps we planners, 
miseducated as we are, do not know 
that in order to plan we must look 
beyond tables of statistics. 

It may seem odd to some of you 
that I even refer to city planning 
as “new.” Surely planning goes 
back to the oldest cities of civiliza- 
tion. And too, in historic times 
how about Peking, the Rome of 
the Paris of Hauss- 


Sixtus and 
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mann, the New Towns of Palma 
Nuova and of Charleville, of Lima 
and Cartagena? 

That was a different kind of 
planning. That was single-pur- 
pose physical planning, dictated 
planning. There was little eco- 
nomics in it, no sociology and cer- 
It had little 


resemblance to our efforts at re- 


tainly no democracy. 


planning and redevelopment. It 
was architecture, engineering and 
great art, and I sometimes think 
we need today a lot more archi- 
tecture and engineering and more 
respect for them as art. We have 
to live with what is built, not with 
social case histories or O and D 
counts. These have their place, 
but the place is in formulating the 
program, not in creating the de- 
sign. A program is one thing, a 
design to be executed is another, 
and when that stage is reached the 
planner must be an architect and 
should be an artist. All the rest 
of city planning should lead up to 
that—the three-dimensional thing 
we have to live in and with. 

This is not the City Beautiful, 
either, and that is where we again 
depart from the old city planning. 
The Paris behind the grand 
squares and the boulevards was— 
and is—largely a mess of foul old 
slums which, since we do not have 


to live with them, we call “pictur- 
The 
patrician cities of Charleville and 
Lima, and all the once-charming 
medieval towns, have swollen and 


”” 
esque. once lovely and 


suppurated into horrible industrial 


blots. The culture that created 
them passed away and a new cul- 
That culture too 


is on its way out, and here we are 


ture took over. 


today in a transition period and, 


without any culture of our own, 


trying to bring order out of the 


chaos. 
cs 


That chaos is not only in our 
physical cities, it is in our eco- 
nomics, our social order, our 
schooling, our governments and 
policies, our attitude towards the 
values of living. What else are 


fascism and communism = and 
nazism except the revolt of a cul- 
tureless people against unbearable 
chaos? Democracy is a process 
and slow; it is to the everlasting 
credit of our city planners that 
they strive to work within the 
framework of democracy, even 
though it is the very process that 
is responsible for the agonizing 
frustration that you all endure. 
Despotism in a great age may pro- 
duce Pope Sixtus and St. Peters or 


Louis XIV and Versailles, but 
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what would Robert McCormick 
or Joe McCarthy produce? 

Planning today is not much like 
the old city planning, which per- 
haps it might be well to call not 
“city planning” but “civic design.” 
Today we are chiefly concerned 
with repairing the old cities, try- 
ing to make them suitable for liv- 
ing in an age of technological de- 
vices which were originally meant 
to make living easier but which 
seem to have had quite the con- 
trary result. Even if we were 
given dictatorial powers I doubt 
if we could resolve the problem as 
quickly as we sometimes think we 
could. Suppose tomorrow you start 
in to do what you liked with Phil- 
adelphia—what would you do? I’m 
sure I don’t know what I would 
do. A city is a very complex or- 
ganism, and must meet the needs 
and desires of all sorts of people, 
all sorts of business, all sorts of 
social requirements. The evils that 
we seek to eradicate are deeply a 
part of the complex, and physical 
change will not change the sources 
of evils, which are economic, social, 
human. 

I do not think that the task of 
the planner is to accomplish social 
or economic reform: that way dog- 
matism lies, and authoritarianism 
of whatever complexion, right, left 


or religious. The planner should 
try to understand the effect tech- 
nology has on living, and to adapt 
the physical form of the city ac- 
The 


airplane, the radio and television 


cordingly. automobile, the 
and atomic fission have changed 
the mode of living profoundly, yet 
we are biologically the same crea- 
tures and require much the same 
as we always have in the way of 
quiet, relaxation, family associa- 
tion, friends. ‘The planner’s job is 
to fit the old essential needs into a 
framework that will take care of 
the new mechanism, so that we 
can go from one to the other. A 
city is not the country, and urban 
living has its own particular de- 
lights, but the roar of the express- 
way or the stench of overcrowded, 
airless rooms is not part of the de- 
light. Neither are traffic jams, 
poor schools and lack of beauty. 
It is up to the physical planner to 
provide ways by which the oppos- 
ing requirements of our time can 
be, if not reconciled, at least 
brought into some sane relation 
with each other. 

Underlying these highfalutin’ 
notions are the everyday pressures 
of economics and politics. ‘These 


pressures must be recognized and 


dealt with, or you are out of a job. 


But there is more than one way to 
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skin a cat; and if you have an 
idea and don’t tell anyone, they 
may not recognize it and so per- 
haps will let you do it. Or maybe 
you can disguise it in such a welter 
of statistical tables that you can 
prove it to be desirable. After all, 
that is what statistics are for, and 
a good statistician is invaluable, 
particularly if he can talk fast. But 
seriously, half at least of the sta- 
tistical work in planning isn’t 
worth anything except to “prove” 
an obvious point and fortify an a 
priori conclusion. If you are really 
trying to plan for the future, sta- 
tistical data of any kind, economic 
or physical or social are only a 
taking-off point. What you think 
of the future can only come from 
a feeling for trends, based on a 
knowledge of what is going on in 
the world of technology, and an 
intuitive understanding of people. 

I want to say just a few words 
about the day-to-day job of plan- 
ning—the problems of zoning, of 
sub-division, of trying to preserve 
the integrity of the Master Plan. 
Most of the zoning and most of 
the sub-division regulations in the 
country are outmoded, and their 
interpretation has bogged down 
into either an unwieldy mass of 
amendments or a series of subter- 
fuges, often dishonest. The situa- 


tion is very much like that of build- 


ing codes: new materials, new 
techniques, 
made them 


been a great drive for revision, for 


new have 


obsolete. 


concepts 
There has 


a swing to the so-called “perform- 
ance code” which is more flexible 
but also requires more competent 
administration. Zoning and sub- 
division regulations likewise need 
rewriting, and for the same rea- 
sons; but if the rewriting is to be 
effective we must also revise the 
administrative procedures. ‘The lay 
Board of Adjustment is quite in- 
competent to interpret a flexible 
zoning the Planning 


Commissions of small towns and 


law, and 
villages likewise are not able to do 
a sound job of dealing with sub- 
dividers without the help of a ca- 
pable technician. 

Aside from technical defects in 
much zoning, there has also been 
developing a lamentable trend to- 
wards using it as a device for eco- 
nomic segregation and to extend 


its power into the field of esthetic 
This is true not only 


censorship. 
of suburban areas, where it is most 
obvious, but also in larger cities, 
where it is not so apparent. I be- 
lieve planners should do all they 
can to combat these trends as un- 
American and un-democratic. This 
will not be easy, because the idea 
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of land-use segregation in its ex- 
treme form was a basic tenet in the 
early days of zoning, and now that 
the real-estate interests have 
latched on to it as a device for what 
they call the preservation of land 
values it will be very hard to stop 
the process. 

However, these and most of the 
other difficulties that confuse and 
depress us are part of the price we 
pay for planning in a free society. 
The conflict of opposing interests 
is the essence of a democracy. It is 
valuable, too, in keeping the plan- 
ner humble. 


te 
I think that one of the most 
urgent problems we have to study 
is that of looking to a solution of 
I like the New 


Towns idea all right, because be- 


the urban pattern. 


ing opposed to something so pure 
and simple is like being opposed to 
virtue in women. 


like 


You may not 


your women virtuous, but 


you'd better not say so out loud. 
So, while I don’t dislike the New 
Towns, and think it would be fun 
to plan one, I wouldn’t live in one 
if you gave it to me. 


At present 
I wouldn't live in a big city, either, 
because I’m not only allergic to 
noise and carbon dioxide, but I like 
my children to have a decent edu- 
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cation. So I live in the suburbs, 
and that, while it is not fish, is 
foul. What we need is an urban 
pattern that makes sense. 

Now we come to a question of 
What is urban? Again, definitions 
will differ with opinions, but also 
again, there is no difficulty in agree- 
ing that rural, suburban, and urban 
have perfectly understandable com- 
mon connotations. There are 
borderline places, too, that are by 
common consent neither one nor 
the other. Mount Vernon, ad- 
jacent to New York, is neither 
urban nor suburban; I suspect 
Camden is the Philadelphia equiv- 
alent. This is because they are ad- 
jacent to a greater urban center: 
remove them and they become 
urban, like Bridgeport, Conn., or 
Wilmington, Del. What I am 
getting at is that the idea of a city 
is quite understandable if indefin- 
able. It 


things, a high population density, 


involves, among other 
a high degree of social anonymity 
with the concomitant of a very con- 
siderable freedom of action both 
moral and occupational, the stimu- 
lus of a variety of people, and the 
possibility of cultural improvement. 

If you are going to have these 
T 


things, I maintain you cannot plan 


them. They are of the essence of 


a city. All you can plan for is: 
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first, a traffic pattern; second, a 
concentration of population; third, 
a way by which a measure of quiet 
and safety can be obtained within 
the high concentration without in- 
terfering with the mobility and 
action of the population; and 
fourth, within such a framework 
complete liberty for the develop- 
ment of typical urban life and con- 
fusion. 

I am not telling how to do it, I 
am posing the problem. I only 
know that the planner’s ideal of 
complete segregation of land uses is 
absolutely the wrong answer for a 
city. People do not leave the farm 
to go to Podunk; if you try to make 
New York and Philadelphia an ag- 
glomeration of Podunks, you will 
I think the neighbor- 
It is a 


happily fail. 
hood concept is nonsense. 
return to the old idea of the polli- 
tical ward. Perhaps it has some 
meaning for the village, the New 
Town, for the habitations of the 
the 
But it is most cer- 
tainly not urban. Where it de- 
velops naturally, well and good— 
but its basis is entirely fortuitous, 
and unless it happens to have an 
ethnic base it is so fluid as to be 
meaningless. So don’t plan neigh- 
borhoods—plan areas of action, of 


reluctant, the frustrated or 


self satisfied. 


life, which means—and I say it 


again—areas which are unplanned 
except in the broadest sense, so 
that the urban pattern of confusion 
can develop as it will. 


ao 


As you have by now gathered, 
I am a firm believer in a reason- 
able amount of confusion and the 
opportunity for freedom of action, 
no matter what. One of my fav- 
orite quotations is that of Don 
Marquis, who said, “This I prom- 
ise you, that in the Almost Perfect 
State everyone will have the right 
to go to Hell in his own way.” 

Allow, in your planning, for the 
elbow room necessary to do other- 
wise than what you consider per- 
fection, because you may be, and 
probably are, wrong in your as- 
sumptions as to what perfection is 
for the other fellow. It is a rather 
fine point that I am trying to make. 
Of course you must have convic- 
tions; but a conviction is quite easy 


to come by, and is not necessarily 


right because it is yours. Try to 
plan broadly, so that different ways 
of living can find their place in the 
framework you create. Actually, 
the best planning, like the best gov- 
ernment, is that which least 
planned and least governing. Logi- 
cally, of course that would mean 
of unfortunately, 


1S 


none either; 
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humans being what they are, that 
would mean chaos and anarchy. 
But there is an essential truth in 


the aphorism, and I would phrase 
that truth this way: When you 
plan, consider the other fellow. 


Notice to Members 
In re Copyright of Standard Documents 


the very large majority of projects 
the Standard General Conditions 
are suitable and should be bound 
in as printed. This should be done, 
in any event, in the official signed 


= HAS BEEN FOUND that some 
architects find it desirable, ir 
their practice, at least for certain 
types of projects, to develop their 
own set of General Conditions in- 
stead of binding in the A.I.A. 
Standard General Conditions and 
adding such supplementary gen- 
eral conditions as the project re- 
quires. In doing so, they may 
sometimes copy exactly or in sub- 
stance many of the A.I.A. Stand- 
ard Articles. 

It is necessary to point out that 
unless this is done with the express 
permission of The Institute and 
with a note to that effect, such pro- 
cedure constitutes an infringement 
of The Institute’s copyright. This 
copyright is a great asset to the pro- 
fession and it is essential that it be 
protected. We are advised that if 
The Institute knowingly permits 
such infringement without protest, 
the copyright would be voided and 
The Institute would lose its sole 
right to publication. 

The Institute believes that for 


copies of the contract. It is bet- 
ter practice to bind them in to all 
If, how- 
ever, due to excessive numbers, or 
subdivided documents for segre- 
gated contracts, this becomes bur- 
densome, the duplicate copies can 
include the General Conditions by 
reference. 

Where an architect wishes to de- 
velop his own set of General Con- 
ditions but wishes to use substan- 
tial copies of some of the Standard 
Articles he should notify The In- 
stitute which will give him special 
There will 


sets of the specifications. 


permission to do so. 
be a nominal fee basc.' 
number of copies to be used and 
each copy shall include the follow- 
ing note indicating such approval: 
“Quotations herein from Stand- 
ard Documents copyrighted by 
The American Institute of Ar- 


upon the 
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chitects are used by its permis- 

sion.” 

The Institute, however, is of the 
opinion that such a procedure is not 
desirable, as the Standard provi- 
sions cannot readily be recognized 
as such unless used in their stand- 
ard printed form. It believes that 
in most cases a few supplementary 
General Conditions can be drafted 


to cover important amendments of 
certain Articles and urges archi- 
tects to use this procedure which is 
a common practice in many archi- 
tectural offices. 

If, nevertheless, the other pro- 
cedure is felt to be necessary in 
special cases, the approval of The 
Institute should be obtained as out- 
lined above. 


To GOLDY 


From Hubertus Junius 


Time is the warp on which each man must weave 


The pattern of his acts. 


No hopes, no loves, no wishes or desires 


But only facts 


May color patterns willed to our posterity. 


But some on whom Dame Fortune smiles 
Are privileged to instruct 


And guide the thoughts of growing youthful minds 
And thus induct 
Bright truths of flashing clarity. 

And on a thousand boards throughout the land 
Where your disciples sit 


Devising things to house both gods and man 


You shall have a bit 


Of every plan and plat. 


For each, as memory serves with clever line 


His eager finger tips 


Must say with joy in each bright new design 


And kindly smiling lips, 


“Now, Goldy taught me that.” 


To Goldwin Goldsmith, 


F.A.LA., 


on the occasion of his pre 


mature decision, Feb. Ist, 1955, at the age of 83 to retire from 
the Faculty of the University of Texas. 
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The First Pitched Roof 
By Herodotus Jones 


In the days when the Greeks were confined to the creeks 
Of the fast-flowing Danube and the green field surrounding, 


This protected location induced propagation 


And the Greeks multiplied in a manner astounding. 
This sudden congestion soon raised the question 

Of how to house the excess population. 

The caves were so packed that the people all lacked 
Both cooking facilities and sanitation. 

Said a leader named Cleo, “We must quit being Neo, 
And devise an adequate civilization. 

Make faucets and drains, figure stresses and strains, 
And invent a few digits for quick calculation.” 

Now the Greeks all agreed that their very first need 
Were houses designed to relieve this congestion. 

But the shape and the size, and the way to devise 

A refuge from weather, was a much mooted question. 
A builder named Philo invented a silo 

Of rock and of mud, with a flat timbered roof. 

And upon its completion advised all the Grecian 
Homeseekers, his structures were quite weatherproof. 
But the people complained that as soon as it rained 
The roof leaked like fury all over the place. 

So old Grandma Flora shouted, “Clear the Agora 
“This lack of perception is a racial disgrace. 

“All people of gumption know form follows function. 
“Under present conditions we couldn’t be wetter. 
“For me I mean to construct a lean-to 

“On top of those walls ‘till I find something better.” 
So in spite of their laughter she fashioned a rafter 
And shed the rainwater right down to the eaves. 
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She thatched it with rushes and wild sumac bushes 
And covered the whole with a layer of leaves. 
Through many millennia just many and many a 
Man has attempted to change or distort a 

Pitched roof, but in vain the facts yet remain 

A pitched roof is still the best way to shed water. 


’ ae \ 


They Say: 


Frank Lloyd Wright 
(In “The Natural House,” his re- 
cently published book) 


What I am here calling integral 
ornament is founded upon the same 
organic simplicities as Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, that amazing 
revolution in tumult and splendor 
of sound built on four tones based 
upon a rhythm a child could play 
on the piano with one finger. Su- 
preme imagination reared the four 
repeated tones, simple rhythms, 
into a great symphonic poem that 
is probably the noblest thought- 
built edifice in our world. And 
architecture is like music in this 
capacity for the symphony. 

Peter Shepheard 
(In his inaugural address as Presi- 


dent of The Architectural Associa- 
tion, London, October 27, 1954) 


This may be a personal feeling 
of mine based on the idea that mod- 
ern architecture has now arrived 
at a point where it is more impor- 
tant to refine and humanise than 


to innovate. A good deal of crudity, 
of lack of careful detailing, mars 
many good modern buildings; al- 
most one gets the impression that 
some architects consider it slightly 
sissy to fret too much about the 
profile of a sill or the thickness of a 
window bar, or the exact size of 
the beams and columns, drips and 
eaves on which the whole tautness 
and scale of the building depends. 
It is by considering such things as 
these that the Greeks produced the 
Parthenon: no striving for new 
form, but all refining of their sim- 
ple old barn-shaped temple, than 
which you could hardly imagine a 
duller building shape. But by an 
invisible curve to produce a visible 
straightness, an entasis to produce 
visible tension, by weighing the 
exact breadth and depth of each 
shadow, by constant collaboration 
with the sun, each groove and flute 
was made to add something to the 
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miraculous tautness of the whole. 
This it seems to me is what modern 
architecture now needs, and it can 
only be provided by a patient study 
of the effects of light on textures 
and forms. Even a brutal building 
needs to be detailed. 


Walter Gropius, F.A.I.A. 
(In an address of January 14, 1955) 


When I studied last summer the 
philosophy of Zen Buddhism in 
Japan, which has so deeply in- 
fluenced the finest architecture of 
that country, I came across a state- 
ment that seemed to characterize 
the relationship of technique and 
intuition masterfully in a few short 
words: “Develop an infallible tech- 
nique and then place yourself at the 
mercy of inspiration.” 
Gwilym A. Price 

PRESIDENT, WESTINGHOUSE 


CORP. 
(In his year-end statement) 


As open warfare was halted 
throughout the world for the first 


ELECTRIC 


time in more than 20 years, the 
American economy during 1954 
finally came face to face with the 
challenge of peace—a challenge 
which is being met successfully. 
With only the slightest hesitation 
frequently accompanying a shift of 
gears, American industry is again 
picking up speed. Although we 
still are producing for the nation’s 
long-range defense program, Amer- 


ica has proved that continuing 
prosperity need not depend on war. 
This is not to say that 1954 did 
not bring difficult problems for the 
economy nor that they all have been 
solved. Despite this, however, an 
average of 61 million people were 
employed and the nation’s gross na- 
tional product was down but two 
per cent from the 1953 peak. The 
1955 that 


both employment and gross na- 


outlook for indicates 
tional product will move upward 
an estimated two per cent. 

Carl Koch 


(In an address before the NAHB 
meeting in Chicago, Jan. 17, 1955) 


Anyone who continues to count 
on localism or regionalism in home 
design does so at his economic peril. 
As the world continues to grow 
smaller, a builder must be aware 
of houses and their design, not just 
in his immediate area, but all over 
the country. 

Lewis Mumford 


(From “The Sky Line” in The New 
Yorker, October 23, 1954) 


Oddly, there has been no funda- 
mental advance in skyscraper de- 
sign since the eighteen-nineties. 
The present 
model, the tall, thin slab, exempli- 
fied by the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, by Lever House, and by a 
new structure at 430 Park Avenue, 
goes back to Burnham & Root’s 


most fashionable 
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design for the Monadnock Build- 
ing, in Chicago (1889), which was 
sixteen stories high and had light 
and air on all four sides. The slab 
form is an ideal one for providing 


light and air, but it is as outmoded 


as a Roman colonnade in a day 
when air-conditioning and effective 
artificial indoor lighting are com- 


monplaces. 


Honors 


To JoHN Murray Easton, 
Past President and Fellow of the 
R.1.B.A., Her Majesty the Queen, 
on the recommendation of the 
Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, has awarded the 1955 Royal 
Gold Medal. 


Pietro BELLUSCHI, F.A.1.A., has 
been elected a member of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters—the only architect elected in 
this annual addition to the mem- 
bership. 


WILLIAM LESCAZE, F.A.I.A., has 
been presented a citation by ‘Temple 
University’s Stella Elkins Tyler 
School of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 
and given a one-man show of his 
work. 


Witutam CuHaries Hays, 
F.A.1.A., Professor Emeritus of Ar- 
chitecture at the University of 
California, has received the Hon- 
orary Award of the Building In- 
dustry Conference Board. Profes- 


sor Hays and Atholl McBean were 
named the Bay Area construction 
industry’s “men of the year.” 


WituaM M. _ HAvUSSMAN, 
Chief Architect of the Office of 
National Capital Parks, has been 
decorated by the government of 
the Netherlands and made a knight 
in the Order of Orange-Nassau. 
The recognition was for his work 
in connection with the carillon re- 
cently given to this country by the 
Netherlands. 


In Britain’s New Year Honours 
list W. H. ANSELL, past president 
of R.I.B.A., C.B.E. 
(Commander of the British Em- 
pire). Also given a C.B.E. is 
Harry STuArT GOODHART-REN- 
DEL, also a past president. M- 
CHAEL VENTRIS, who deciphered 


receives 


the Mycenaen script, an achieve- 
ment acclaimed all over the world, 
was named an Officer of the British 


Empire. 
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Vanbrugh’s Battle of Blenheim 


SIR JOHN’S EXPERIENCE WITH A LADY CLIENT 


By George H. Herrick 


i wy tiny Bavarian village of 
Blenheim was the scene of 
the Duke of Marlborough’s signal 
victory over the French in 1704. 
So impressed were parliament and 
the queen, that a palace to be con- 
structed upon the grounds of the 
royal manor at Woodstock was 
promptly approved to honor the 
duke’s triumph. 

Many a British brow wrinkled 
in surprise when John Vanbrugh, 
a dramatist, was named architect 
instead of Christopher Wren. 
When the British thought of Van- 
brugh, they thought of the writer 
of such bawdy and frothy comedies 
as “The Relapse,” “The Provok’d 
Wife,” and “The Confederacy” 
which made him a luminary of the 
Restoration stage. The idea that 
this designer of boudoir plots 
could design not merely boudoirs, 
but entire palaces, strained the 
credulity of many Britishers. 

Nevertheless, John Vanbrugh, 
despite only scant training, served 
as architect for his own opera 
house, a gigantic affair. Further- 
more, he had scored a bull’s-eye 
with the one castle that he had 


planned. In 1701 work was be- 
gun on Castle Howard for the 
Earl of Carlisle, and the wooden 
model so delighted King William 
III that Vanbrugh was immedi- 
ately proclaimed Comptroller of 
the Board of Works, the royal 
body of architects headed by Wren. 

Although Castle Howard was 
not finished until 1714, the earl 
was so pleased with its baroque 
splendor and with his architect that 
he secured a place for Vanbrugh 
in the College of Heralds. Shortly 
thereafter he elevated Vanbrugh 
to the coveted post of King at 
Arms. 

With his next vast project, 
Blenheim Castle, Vanbrugh had 
high hopes of bestowing an even 
greater measure of immortality 
upon the Duke of Marlborough 
and, incidentally, upon himself. He 
must have been a happy man on 
that June day in 1705 when the 
foundation stone was laid at Wood- 
stock, and still happier as he sipped 
claret with the nobility and 
watched the festive morris dances 
celebrating the event. 

He found the attractive Lady 
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Marlborough to be a charming 
woman, keenly interested in the 
plans for Castle Blenheim. As the 
work went on, however, Vanbrugh 
rather than 


became alarmed 


charmed by the duchess, whose in- 
terest proved so keen that it cut 
deeply into many of the architect’s 


schemes. 

Vanbrugh considered mere time 
and money as purely secondary in 
erecting the massive masterpiece 
that was to be Blenheim. Lady 
Marlborough was primarily in- 
terested in the rapid construction 
of the palace in which she wished 
to live and She 
wanted to be certain, furthermore, 
that the castle could be completed 
without too great a drain upon the 
funds provided by the queen. To 
Vanbrugh, the duchess seemed a 
hideously practical woman with no 
sincere interest in the fine 
When she strenuously objected to 
paying seven and one-half pence 


to entertain. 


arts. 


per bushel for lime, and when she 
further expressed doubts as to the 
correctness of the measure of lime 
received, Vanbrugh’s patience be- 
In 1707 stone and 
and Van- 


gan to wane. 
labor 
brugh was exasperated when she 
denied him authority to pay a 
penny more per foot for the con- 


costs increased, 


struction of the castle. 


Unfortunately, the Duke of 
Marlborough, usually able to ar- 
bitrate the differences between his 
wife and his architect, was fre- 
quently absent in the pursuit of 
his military career and the French 
army. 


& 


Vanbrugh, himself, did little to 
ease the strained relationships at 
Blenheim. His lofty esthetic in- 
stincts constantly got the better 
of him, as when the inspiration 
seized him to renovate the original 
Woodstock manor in order to bring 
it into harmony with the design of 
the new structure. Believing that 
he was merely trying to prolong 
the construction of Blenheim, Lady 
Marlborough flatly rejected this 
request, and angrily accused Van- 
brugh of wanting the manor re- 
built so that he might live in it in 
luxurous ease and comfort through 
the years as he directed the dis- 
gracefully slow work on the palace. 

Not with wrangling 
with architect, the duchess 


content 
her 
plunged into still another quarrel, 
this time with Queen Anne. This 
verbal duel left the queen no flam- 
ing desire to continue providing 
funds for a palace to be the resi- 
dence of Lady Marlborough. Con- 
struction was continued, nonethe- 
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less, at sporadic intervals until De- 
cember 31, 1711, when the duke 
was dismissed from all govern- 
mental offices. The following year, 
he and the duchess went to the 
Continent and did not return until 
the day Queen Anne died, August 
1, 1714. Under King George I, 
the Duke of 
sumed his place with the govern- 
To the chagrin of the 


Marlborough re- 


ment. 
duchess, he introduced John Van- 
brugh to court and saw that the 
architect was knighted on Septem- 
ber 19, 1714. 


te 


Early in the summer of the next 
year, the building of Blenheim be- 
gan anew, and so did Vanbrugh’s 
skirmishes Marlbor- 
ough. Not only did he settle him- 
self in Woodstock Manor, but he 


also conceived another grandiose 


with Lady 


plan. Vanbrugh, in looking over 
the grounds of Blenheim, decided 
that something was lacking. A 
bridge, he thought, was definitely 
needed, but unfortunately there 
was nothing except a small ditch 
to bridge. To Vanbrugh, a quaint 
little rustic bridge was out of the 
question. Only a mighty span 
would be appropriate for Blen- 
heim. The canny architect also 
knew that the duchess would never 


approve such a structure to bridge 
By al- 


tering the courses of some of the 


only an insignificant ditch. 


streams on the estate, Vanbrugh 
soon had a miniature river inundat- 
ing the ditch and necessitating the 
erection of a bridge. 

As might have been anticipated, 
Lady Marlborough was livid with 
rage at the mere thought of the 
bridge. In a letter to a friend she 
described the “chaos” wrought by 
Vanbrugh at Blenheim and added: 
“It will cost an immense sum to 
complete the causeway, and that 
which I 


ridiculous bridge, in 


counted 33 rooms. Four houses 
are to be at each corner of the 
bridge; but that which makes it 
so much prettier than London 
Bridge is, that you may sit in six 
rooms and look out at (sic) win- 
dow into the high arch, while the 
coaches are driving over your head. 

Actually, the duchess had good 
cause to keep a tight rein on the 
The cost of Castle 
Blenheim, originally estimated at 
£100,000, had already soared to 
£195,000, and, according to Van- 
brugh, £87,000 additional would 
be required to secure its completion. 
Lady Marlborough fully realized 
that the estimated expense of finish- 
ing the castle did not include sums 


for any future dreams of the archi- 


expenditures. 
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tect to increase its beauty and 
grandeur. 

Although Vanbrugh’s respect for 
the Duke of Marlborough re- 
mained unchanged, his conflicts 
with the duchess increased in fre- 
quency and intensity. Finally, in 
November, 1716, the architect’s 
battle of Blenheim reached its cli- 
max with Lady Marlborough’s 
charges that he was either seeking 
to sabotage the construction of the 
castle to such an extent that it 
would never be finished, or was 
trying to make it so costly that the 
Marlborough fortune would be ex- 
hausted in effecting its completion. 
These accusations were made while 
the duke was seriously ill and filled 
some twenty to thirty pages given 
to a building contractor by Lady 
Marlborough. Vanbrugh 
learned of her actions and, blazing 
with anger, he wrote the noble- 
woman declaring that her papers 
were “full of far-fetched, laboured 
accusations, mistaken facts, wrong 
inferences, groundless jealousies 
and strained constructions.” He 
fumed still more, saying, “I will 
never trouble you more, unless the 
Duke of Marlborough recovers so 
far as to shelter me from such in- 
tolerable treatment.” Thus, after 
an eleven-year campaign, Vanbrugh 
retreated from Blenheim, leaving 


soon 


his assistant, the able Nicholas 
Hawksmoor in charge. 

Vanbrugh was, nevertheless, to 
hear more from the duchess when, 
in the spring of 1718, two contrac- 
tors sued the duke for £7,314 
owed them for work done in 1710. 
Since the architect’s name appeared 
upon some of the contracts, he, too, 
was named a defendant. The duke 
was again in poor health and the 
ever-vigilant duchess to 
shift the full responsibility to Van- 
So intent was she in im- 


sought 


brugh. 
plicating him that she had tracts 
printed and circulated defaming 
the architect’s character and abil- 
ity. A court ruling clearing Van- 
brugh of any responsibility in the 
suit left her completely frustrated. 

During the ensuing seven years, 
to collect £2,000 


for his services at 


he endeavored 
still due him 
Blenheim, but met with no success. 
Then, in 1725, Vanbrugh com- 
mitted the tactical blunder of ac- 
companying his wife and Lady 
Carlisle to Blenheim’s stronghold. 


The duke had been in his grave for 


three years and the duchess ruled 


supreme, 
The effectiveness with which she 
blasted his plans to show his spouse 
the buildings and grounds is told 
by Vanbrugh in a letter to Jacob 
Tonson, a bookseller: “We stayed 
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two nights in Woodstock ... but his £2,000 fee from the Duchess 
there was an order to the servants, of Marlborough. How Walpole 
under her Grace's own hand, not performed the operation remains 
to let me enter Blenheim! and lest a mystery, but he did succeed in 
that should not mortify me enough, extracting the entire sum from 
she having somehow learned that Lady Marlborough to the delight 
my wife was of the company, sent of Vanbrugh. 
an express the night before we For all purposes, practical or 
came there, with orders that if she impractical, this ended the archi- 
came with the Castle Howard tect’s lengthy battle over Castle 
ladies, the servants should not suf- Blenheim. Sir John Vanbrugh’s 
fer her to see either house, gardens, victory in that struggle was surely 
or even to enter the park; so she not as complete as that of the Duke 
was forced to sit all day and keep of Marlborough in his Battle of 
me company at the inn.” Blenheim. Yet, despite formidable 
The last shot in Sir John Van- opposition, Vanbrugh’s objective 
brugh’s battle of Blenheim was was unquestionably attained. He 
fired, nonetheless, by the architect succeeded in giving the English a 
in October of the same year. It monumental work of baroque ar- 
was then that he obtained the aid chitecture worthy of being linked 
of Robert Walpole, the prime with the names of the illustrious 


minister of England, in securing military leader—and himself. 


Campaign of The American Architectural 
Foundation 
By Clair W. Ditchy, F.A.1.A. 


ESEARCH is the primary and ‘“‘pure” research, usually without 
sas need of the architectural direct contact with the architect’ 
profession. The Institute is in professional needs. However, all 
daily touch with various efforts in these efforts put together—and we 
the field of research. Some are are thankful for them—are piti- 
made by the businesses producing fully inadequate for the service of 
materials; others are by scientists what has become the nation’s 
following paths of what is called largest industry. A look about at 
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what others are doing should shame 
us. M.I.T. alone is working on 
research projects totalling $14 mil- 
lion; Battelle Memorial Institute 
pours $9 million into research each 
year ; the efforts of medical research 
show $180 million spent in 1953. 
What is the architectural pro- 
fession doing in trying to find bet- 
ter ways of improving mankind’s 
environment? Plenty of individual 
effort, certainly, but that’s not 
enough. Teamwork, organization 
and research must be harnessed to 
individual effort if we are to keep 
abreast of other forward-looking 
professions in serving mankind. 
The Institute is legally classed 
as a trade association, although 
nonprofit. Owing to tax law re- 


strictions, it is not in a position to 
solicit funds for such research pro- 
grams, not being able to assure 
donors of tax deductions for gifts. 
The Institute, however, has 
watched with much interest the de- 
velopment of a research program 
plan of The American Architec- 
tural Foundation, an organization 
conducted by and solely in the in- 
terest of architects. The A.I.A. 
has been informed of the current 
campaign by The Foundation, seek- 
ing donations to its Research Fund. 
The Institute heartily endorses this 
campaign, considering the building 
up of a research fund in the hands 
of The Foundation as a desirable 
activity in the interest of the archi- 
tectural profession. 


Books & Bulletins 


son, Architect,” in telling us of 
Jefferson, the architect. 


THe Heap anpd HEarT OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. By John 
Dos Passos. 446 pp. 5%” x 
8%”. Garden City, N. Y.: 
1954: Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
$5 
A character study, beginning 

with Jefferson’s forebears and end- 

ing before the Capital was moved 
to Washington. The author leads 
us to know Jefferson’s motives be- 
hind his consistent actions, al- 
though this adds nothing to Fiske 
Kimball’s book, “Thomas Jeffer- 


EMERSON AND GREENOUGH. By 
Charles R. Metzger. 158 pp. 
5Y%4” x 83%”. Berkeley & Los 
Angeles: 1954: University of 
California Press. $3 
A work that has long been 

needed in developing the philosophy 

and esthetics of two of America’s 
chief pioneers in this field. Emer- 

son spoke of Greenough as “a 

sculptor, but whose tongue was far 
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cunninger in talk than his chisel to 
carve.” Springing from the back- 
ground of the transcendentalists, 
the two men became friends and 
each left an impress on our ideas of 
form and function that has only re- 
cently been appreciated. 


ACCELERATED URBAN GROWTH 
IN A METROPOLITAN FRINGE 
ArgEA. By Institute for Urban 
Studies, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, with the cooperation of 
Bureau of Urban Research, 
Princeton University. Vol. 1— 
Summary Report, 94 pp., 814” 
x 1034”, $2. Vol. I1—Project 
Report, 394 pp., 814” x 1034”, 
$4. Both $5. Philadelphia: 
1954: Institute for Urban Stud- 
ies, University of Pennsylvania. 
In accordance with our recently 

developed practice of building a 
new community quickly for a pur- 
pose—such as Willow Run, Oak 
Ridge and the like—The Institute 
for Urban Studies focused its at- 
tention on what was to become 
Fairless, Bucks County, Pa., with 
its scholarly study of land uses, 
housing, schools, recreation, trans- 
portation, governmental relations 
and many more phases of the prob- 
lem. 


City PLANNING AT YALE. Edited 
by Christopher Tunnard and 
John N. Pearce. 86 pp. 6” x 
914”. New Haven, Conn.: 
1954: Graduate Program in 


City Planning, Dept. of Archi- 

tecture, Yale University. $1.50 

A selection of the projects and 
their description by members of the 
Graduate Program in City Plan- 
ning. ‘These are prefaced by con- 
tributions by Fiske Kimball on 
Thomas Jefferson and Civic Art, 
by Elbert Peets on the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge Sculpture, by 
Frank Robbins Chapman, Jr. on 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, and by 
other significant papers. 


A TREASURY OF CONTEMPORARY 
Housgs. Selected by the Editors 
of Architectural Record. 222 pp. 
844” x 11%". New York: 
1954: F. W. Dodge Corp. $5.95 
Some of the most representative 

examples of contemporary resi- 
dential work which have heretofore 
appeared in the Architectural Rec- 
ord and are now conveniently 
gathered together between book 
covers. 


Tue Boms, SURVIVAL AND You. 
By Fred N. Severud and An- 
thony F. Merrill. 264 pp. 6” 
x 9”. New York: 1954: Rein- 
hold Publishing Corp. $5.95 
If you too are wondering about 

what to do about building to with- 

stand blast, this book is for you. At 
the present time the client is the 
only one to decide whether he 
wants to build in bomb protection. 

In that case his architect is the nat- 

ural source of information as to 
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ways, means and costs. Fred Sev- 
erud, the eminent engineer, and 
Anthony Merrill, who writes con- 
vincing English, have given you in 
this book perhaps all that is pres- 
ently available in this field of spe- 
cialized knowledge. 


Houstnc REHABILITATION. 34 
pp. 6” x 9”. Boston: 1954: 
Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health, Division of Sani- 
tary Engineering. Free 
An administrative guide for com- 

munity action, developed by the 

Massachusetts authorities, answer- 

ing the questions of community 


health officials. 


Housinc Desicn. By Eugene 
Henry Klaber. 248 pp. 814” x 


10%”. New York: 1954: Rein- 


hold Publishing Corp. $8.50 

Eugene Klaber, F.A.1.A., has had 
a maximum of experience as archi- 
tect, town planner and government 
consultant in the field of housing. 
His book is a down-to-earth, fac- 
tual guide, illustrated entirely with 
United States examples. A “must” 
book in the field of multiple dwell- 


mos, 


Water Gropius: WorK AND 
Teamwork. By S. Giedion. 254 
pp. 7%” x 10”. New York: 
1954: Reinhold Publishing 
Corp. $10 
After Gropius received the first 

Sao Paulo Prize for Architecture, 

given by the Matarazzo Founda- 


tion, the donors persuaded Dr. 
Giedion to prepare this account of 
Gropius’s development as designer, 
teacher and architect. Mies van 
der Rohe and Le Corbusier con- 
tribute appreciations, and the au- 
thor reveals to us not only Gropius 
but the development of the whole 
modern movement. <A complete 
list of Gropius’s works is included. 


THE ENGiIisH MeEprevAL PAr- 
isH CHURCH. By G. H. Cook. 
302 pp. 55%” x 81%”. London: 
1954: Phoenix House. Distrib- 
uted by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $7.50 
In our admiration of the archi- 

tectural flowering of medievalism 

in cathedral and monastic struc- 
tures we are likely to forget the 
simple dignity and beauty of the 
parish church of the same period. 

Here is a commendable balance of 

architectural development, _reli- 

gious life of the times, and the local 
historical details. Illustrated with 
many plates and photographs. 


Tue Natura House. By Frank 
Lloyd Wright. 226 pp. 8” x 
10”. New York. 1954: Horizon 
Press. $6.50 
Perhaps the most readable and 

understandable of Wright’s writ- 
ings. There is less of the mystical 
philosophy and more of his prac- 
tical findings in the use of mate- 
rials and appropriate form for the 
dwelling of moderate size. 
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ls the leaning column a whim of the designe 


or the result of a napping supervisor? 


The pigeons, to 
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S.A.H. Book Award 
for 1954 

THE SoclETY OF 
TURAL HISTORIANS 


ARCHITEC- 
again an- 
nounces its award for the outstand- 


ing 
to the history of architecture. The 
1954 award goes to Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock for his 


“Early Victorian Architecture in 


contribution during the year 


two-volume 


Britain.” 





Carroll 
L. V. Meeks of Yale, Chairman, 
and Professors Paul Norton, Penn- 
Mce- 
Cormick, Smith College; Walter 


Kreese, University of Louisville, 


The jury: Professor 


sylvania State; Thomas J. 


and George Heard Hamilton of 
Yale. Mr. Hitchcock is Professor 
of Art at Smith College and also 
Director of the Smith College Mu- 


seum. 


Calendar 


March 9-11; 16-18: Williamsburg 
Garden Symposium of two 3-day ses- 
sions, of particular interest to land- 
scape architects. Details from Wil- 
liamsburg Garden Symposium, Good- 
win Building, Williamsburg, Va. 

March 13-April 8: Eighth Annual 
Open House Series of Charleston’s 
Historic Private Homes. Details from 
Historic Charleston Foundation, 94 
Church Street, Charleston, S. C. 

April 4-5: Judgment of A.I.A. 1955 
Honor Awards Program at The Octa- 
gon, Washington, D. C. 

April 23-30: Historic Garden Week 
in Virginia, the proceeds of which are 
to go to the restoration of Woodlawn 
Plantation. Further details from Mrs. 
Irving L. Matthews, Jefferson Hotel, 
Richmond 19, Va. 

A pril 28-30: Regional Conference of 
the Western Mountain District, Camel- 
back Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. 

May 5-7: Regional Conference of 
the South Atlantic District, Fort Sum- 
ter Hotel, Charleston, S. C. 

May 12-13: “Automation-Engineer- 
ing for Tomorrow,” a symposium 
sponsored by Michigan State College, 
School of Engineering, East Lansing, 
Mich. Further details from W. I. 
Kenerson of the School of Engineering. 


May 29-June 3: Ninth International 
Hospital Congress of the Interna- 
tional Hospital Federation, Lucerne, 
Switzerland. Further details from 
Capt. J. E. Stone, 10 Old Jewry, Lon- 
don E. C. 2. 

May 31-June 3: Technical Confer- 
ence and Exposition devoted to the 
problems of design engineers, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia. 

June 8-11: British Architects Con- 
ference, at the invitation of the West 
Yorkshire Society of Architects, Harro- 
gate. Visitors from the U. S. are wel- 
come and, if planning to attend, should 
advise C. D. Spragg, Secretary, 
R.1.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London 
W.1, so that he may send them the 
Conference program. 


June 13-18: International Design 
Conference, Aspen Institute, Aspen, 
Colo. Details from Charles W. Saul, 


The Aspen Company, Aspen, Colo. 

June 20-23: Ninth annual meeting of 
Forest Products Research Society, 
Seattle, Wash. Further details from 
Perry Culp, Jr., 601 Tacoma Building, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

July 9-16: Fourth Congress of the 
Union Internationale des Architectes, 
The Hague-Scheveningen, The Nether- 
lands—a meeting devoted especially to 
the development of house-building. 
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July 14-August 24: Sixth Annual 
Architecture and Planning Workshop, 
Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey, 
Mexico. 

July 15-Sept. 15: Summer School of 


the Cercle Culturel de Royaumont— 
a continuous series of two-weeks 
courses for foreign students. Details 
from M. le Directeur, Asniéres-sur 
Oise, S. et O., France. 


Where Do You Go From Here?P 


IN THREE PARTS—Parrt III 


By Ralph Walker, F.A.1.A. 


The mature architect looks at the architectural student and at 
the distractions which may warp his philosophy. An address at 
Syracuse University, April 30, 1954. 


HEN THE ARCHITECTS of 

the Baroque developed their 
amazing perspectives they positively 
directed the mind, the body—all 
of their sensations—to a definite 
focus, to the end that “the 
Church,” the “Ruler,” were sym- 
bolized, were exemplified by the 
forms achieved. It was an age 
which dynamically, plastically, 
used space and form with the qual- 
ity of greatness—regardless of how 
they built. Even one of the worst 
of the magnitudes, St. Peter’s, has 
a majesty in its totality. So, too, 
the Gothic cathedral molds space 
into worshipfulness, into prayerful- 
ness—the structure again lending 
itself in striking imagination to the 
end desired. Had anyone told 
Ictinus that stone could ascend such 
heights, in such lacy effects, he 
would have looked at the narrator 
in unbelieving wonder. Consider 


the priest-architect of Luxor, en- 
amored with gargantuan stones, 
being told that the material could 
be used as in the delicate traceries 
of Sainte Chappelle. Durability 
sought not only stone but also 
brick, metal, glass and timber—all 
to be stressed to the ultimate of 
the then present-day knowledge 
and desire. 

The whole cult of the primitive 
enhanced by gobs of raw color, the 
ubiquitous bucket chair, the sculp- 
ture directly inspired by savage 
Africa or a tortured and twisted 
intestine, the continual use of the 
and “simple” to 


‘ 


words “clean” 
cover a poverty in creation—all of 
these indicate, to one who con- 
sciously is aware of the great 
periods of man’s work, an anony- 
mous sterility; and so, as the poli- 


ticians say, a change in viewpoint 


seems surely needed. 
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Two years ago the students at 
Harvard undertook to solve a prob- 
lem in the development of Block 
Island. It had a large press notice 
in the New York Times. The 
whole group of designs was truly 
astounding in its lack of apprecia- 
tion of the natural qualities of the 
island. I have not seen the island 
in many years, but I understand 
It still 


represents one of the unspoiled 


it is very little changed. 


pieces of nature near the over-popu- 
lated 
along the Atlantic coast line. The 


conurbation which extends 
designs were inhuman in scale— 
totally disregarding the possibili- 
ties of an architecture related to 
the of land 
stupid copies of the works of Le 
Corbusier and Niemeyer at their 


beauties and sea— 


very worst. Frankly, I have won- 


dered who led them into such 
enormities, into believing that any 
real greatness could come out of 
such magnitudes, such as a build- 
ing a mile long. ‘The sad thing 
about all the designs was that the 
simplicity most wanted, namely 
that simplicity of human behavior, 
had been complicated by the dread- 
ful geometry of all the schemes. 
Does this sound like the maund- 
erings of an old fogey? If so, may 
I give you my definition of one? 


An old fogey is one who was in 


fashion thirty years ago, a progres- 
sive is one who is apt to be an old 
fogey thirty years from now; while 
the creative artist, the growing in- 
dividual—looked at askance 
through most of his life—collects 
his medals at eighty, and at that 
age he is apparently just as spry 
in collecting medals as he might 
have been at forty. 


te 


‘ 


Granted the architecture of the 
‘twenties needed a purging of the 
eclecticism of the too well-printed 
centuries, might we not say now 
that a new cathartic is necessary 
to cleanse us of the even narrower 
eclecticism of the last thirty years? 

Shall we expect in your future 
an anonymous collaborative eclec- 
ticism of the few motifs generated 
by the present steel shapes and a 
possible enlargement of the sheet 
of glass? Shall we use the Baroque 
possibilities of concrete to obtain 
chapels like that at Phamphulia, 
which no one wants because it lacks 
religiosity, and which in these times 
is astoundingly deficient in the use 
of scientific acoustic knowledge? 
Shall we continue to think of man- 
kind as deserving only insect hives ; 
or shall we use the qualities of 
management, unsurpassed in any 
age, to give each man, each woman, 
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each family, those basic qualities 
which every man now too often 
vainly seeks—the enrichment of the 
human soul? 

Remember we are architects and 
not manufacturers. We should at 
least try to give each man a shelter 
—not a shell, not a cell—but an 
organism in which he can grow, 
in which his family may have the 
sense of a unit, and in that unity 
the certain security which comes 
of the simplest and most desirable 
community of interests. 

What of you and the future of 
architectural needs? Remember 
the ugly city; remember the house, 
clever but lacking in refinements; 
remember the school, the public 
buildings all resembling the factory 
—all without interest except that 
bred of economy; with rare use of 
those amenities of sculpture and 
painting which have always de- 
man’s desire to 


noted express 


through the arts his ideals of 
greater harmonies. 

A young man on the Rio Grande 
said to me: “You must admit we 
have taken the useless feathers off 
architecture.” I admitted it to be 
so, asking him, however, what the 
electric sign-maker had replaced 
them with—with or without his 


help. 


The auto, the airplane, the space- 


their 
progress—are 


ship—with all appeal to 
man’s sense of 
really nothing other than the erec- 
tor sets of childhood; a little 
larger, a little more difficult, but 
nevertheless still the erector sets 
of an adolescent culture. So, too, 
is the entire theory of construc- 
tivism, as applied to building, an 
erector-set philosophy; for beyond 
the structure is the needed back- 
ground for the development of a 
further capacity for life—as sim- 
ple, as rich, even as austere as may 
need be, but never meager, because 
it is not necessary to be rich to be 
enriched in life’s experience. 

As one looks at the stark con- 
crete frame of a building one must 
admit its clean lines and sense of 
design, but once you admit that 
the skeleton alone is insufficient for 
shelter needs and that the bones 
need a skin to protect the interior, 
then the skin becomes a matter of 
whatever ardent experience man 
can bring forth to create delight as 
well as strength. 


te 


As you go into practice, whether 
as individuals or as collaborators, 


your job will be to teach others 


how to live by creating surround- 
ings in which they can grow. But 
to teach others, you yourself must 
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continually grow in individuality ; 
you, too, must realize the greatness 
possible in acquired experience, in 
the broad advantages of a native 
culture, in the depths of sentiment 


and, finally, in the paucity to be 


found in pure rationalism. 

What the skin-and-bones philos- 
ophy needs most is a blood trans- 
fusion of individuality, so that the 
of 


heard once again. 


heartbeat humanism may be 
The skin-and- 
bones philosophy needs not only 
flesh, but much more it needs new 
inspiration and a glowing imagina- 
tion as well. In particular it needs 
a new viewpoint to be gained by 
youth, so that youth’s own middle- 
age may finally contribute to ar- 
chitectural progress and to human 
betterment. 

A young man from M.I.T. came 
He was 


He said 


he had wanted to become an archi- 


in to see me the other day. 


very much discouraged. 


tect because he believed buildings 
were designed to serve men, but 
he was beginning to think that 
buildings were designed as stunts 
to increase the egotism of the de- 
signer. The individual designer, 
however, must exist with a feeling 
of self-importance, and at the same 
time, he must create the symbols 
which give meanings to his com- 
munity. 


“The symbols needed are those 


of human greatness, of the far 


searchings of the human intelli- 
gence, of the human soul’s aspira- 


t 


as a stirring 


tions toward hope, compassion and 
love, of humanity 
ideal, its enhancement as a possible 
goal. 

“The problem confronting the 
visual arts is to raise the needed 
stimulus from meager experience 
into greater emotions, from cubist 
patterns within small frames to the 
far-reaching passions generated by 
a wall, from a few twisted strands 
of wire or of putty to the largeness 
of man; man, not known as ‘com- 
mon,’ man, not known as ‘uncom- 
mon’—but man, in his full powers: 
physical, intellectual, emotional, 
spiritual and as the true inheritor 
of his amazing and growing past, 
and powers. 

“Buildings should once again be 
sculpturesque in themselves, de- 
manding a tapestry in depth rather 
than just plastic constructivism, 
All great buildings in the past have 
revealed the richness possible in 
high-relief and round sculpture— 
in definite positions and within 
The _ build- 


ings for humanity should achieve 


rational limitations. 
a larger dignity—not just places 
for work or living—now too often 


expressed in minima, 
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“Should the visual arts, regard- 
less of strife, war, chaos, poverty, 
all too common in every era, offer 
this leadership a future, brilliant 
and at the same time human, which 
will develop a renascence; one 
which will offer the world the 
creative powers so vitally neces- 
sary to save it from wanton self- 
destruction ? 

“Finally, to repeat, the artist 
must find symbols important to 
man rather than mere patterns. 
Art, whether in architecture, paint- 
ing or sculpture, can never be 
wholly a personal thing but must, 
if the artist is to have meaning for 
society, lead toward goals greater 
than the cellars of the dealers or 
of the museums—and into the 
larger patterns of culture. 

“The cultural hopes of our time 
are identical with those of all time 
—that is, to give reason and dig- 
nity to human existence.” * 

As I look at the architecture of 


the ages, including our own, I am 
reminded of a poem by the Latin 
poet Lucien, Hermes 
shows Menippus the skeletons of 
the beautiful women of antiquity— 
“But, Hermes, I see nothing but 
skull and bones, show me 
Helen.” 
“This skull here, this is Helen.” 
“Hermes, was it for this that a 
thousand ships sailed, that count- 
less men died, that cities were 
destroyed ?” 
Hermes answered—“Ah Menip- 
pus, you never saw the woman 


wherein 


alive!” 

And so in the charnel house of 
the modern city you, lost in a 
wasteland of the meager, your job 
is to know a living Helen: and this 
needs much more than just a wolf’s 
whistle to a passing fancy. 


* Observations given at first meeting 
of Visual Arts Section of International 
Conference of Arts and Letters—Ralph 
Walker 


News from the Educational Field 


UMMER SCHOOL of the Instituto 

Tecnologico de Monterrey, 
Mexico will be a Design Work- 
shop in Architecture and Planning 
and an opportunity to study the 
Spanish language and Mexican art 
and archeology. Further infor- 


mation and catalog obtainable from 
Prof. Hugh L. McMath, School 
of Architecture, University of 
Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY announces the appointment 
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of a new acting head for its Archi- 
tectural Department, filling the 
place of John Knox Shear, who has 
been head of the Department since 
1949 and who is now Editor of 


Are registration statutes and 
building codes antithetical? 


the Architectural Record. The new 
acting head is Associate Professor 
Raymond A. Fisher, appointed to 
act in that capacity until a new 
permanent head is appointed. 


The Architect and Conflicting Laws 
IN THREE PARTS—Part III 
By Frank Memoli 
An address before the Cincinnati Chapter, A.1.A., 
January 19, 1954. 


NOTHER UNFORESEEN RESULT 
A’ the building code which 
plagues architects nowadays is the 
competition it sometimes sets up 
between them and the building 
officers. With 


some building codes, it is not neces- 


code enforcement 


sary for a client who wants a good 
building to seek the services of an 
architect. An owner and his con- 
tractors have merely to seek archi- 
tectural advice and counsel from 
the code official. ‘This competition 
is brought about mainly by the 


overzealous writers of building 


codes—usually architects and engi- 
neers themselves—who try to set 
up a code which will protect the 
individual owner against substand- 
ard building practice, and 
will protect the general public 
from the threat to their life, health 
That instead of 


also 


and safety. is 


’ 


writing a minimum code they seek 
to write a standard code; instead 
of merely prohibiting 
which endanger the life, health and 
safety of the public, they write one 
which protects the interests of prop- 
Thus, a 


practices 


erty buyers and owners. 
political bureau sets itself up as an 
agent of property owners in direct 
competition with architects and en- 
gineers, and without the free choice 
or consent of the owner. 

Since the client has full recourse 
to law if his contractor should fail 
to abide by the code, the contractor 
in self-defense makes full use of the 
code bureau, and the building code 
enforcement officers are bound, as 
public servants, and sometimes as 
architects and engineers, to give 
free architectural and engineering 
services to the public. 

The point could be expanded 
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considerably in a discussion of the 
architect’s legal rights and respon- 


sibilities. Suffice it to say, however, 


that many of the present-day code 
provisions do not seem to be of any 
public concern. If a home owner 
wishes to build plaster walls that 
crack, if he wishes a room only six 
feet high and without windows, 
if he wants to get to his second floor 
bedrooms by a ladder instead of 
steps, that would seem to be his 
business, so long as he does not 
endanger others by his acts. On 
the other hand, if a home owner or 
buyer wishes to avoid the many 
nuisances and dangers to himself, 
his family or his friends, which an 
ill-planned house may bring, he can 
go to an architect for advice on 
how to build. If a home buyer is 
poor and has little capital to in- 
vest in a home, he should have the 
liberty to assume some of the dis- 
comforts of small crowded quar- 
ters with few inconveniences, and 
the architect should have the right 
to get for such a client the best 
possible house he can afford, even 
if it means six-feet-ceilings, a lad- 
der to the second-floor bedrooms, 
and a carport instead of a garage. 


te 


This does not advocate the elim- 
ination of steps in favor of ladders 


between floors of a building merely 
because ladders are cheaper; on the 
contrary. If we were to leave 
such things to the architect, we 
would find that safety and beauty 
would be, for him, prime considera- 
tions above economy, and that he 
would raise his present standards 
in that respect far higher than set 
by the building codes. This would 
be especially true in public, institu- 
tional and industrial buildings 
where—even when the client is the 
itself—the 


program calls for standards which, 


government building 
to paraphrase a quote from several 
government sources, “should be no 
more than required by the legal, 
As it 
is, the architect does little else to- 


applicable building codes.” 


day but referee a struggle between 
economy and legal requirements, 
where he is usually caught in the 
middle just like any ordinary con- 
tractor and builder. 

What we would like to make 
clear here is that in the matter of 
building codes the law has gone be- 
yond its social purposes in order to 
protect the individual from his own 
acts. Thus, it encroaches upon the 
rights and duties of the architec- 
tural profession, which exists for 
the very purpose of protecting the 
individual from wrong acts in mat- 
ters of building and planning, if 
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the individual so wants to be pro- 
tected! 
statistics 


If we were to investigate 
of 
safety, | am sure that we would 


in the matter home 
find the porcelain bathtub a greater 
menace to personal life and limb 
than the ladder or the spiral stair. 
Yet the efforts of many safety- 
minded people to have non-skid 
bathtubs manufactured and _in- 
stalled in the home have met with 
failure. It seems that personal 
safety is not always a selling factor. 
Housewives would rather take the 
risks involved with a smooth shin- 
ing surface than have to contend 
with the ugliness of carborundum 
grits in a bathtub. The point is 
that the choice should be the house- 
wife’s in the matter of bathtubs as 
it should be the homeowner’s in the 
matter of steps and stairs. Legis- 
lation which forbids a choice in 
such matters is paternalistic and 
entirely contrary to principles of 


American freedom and justice. 
te 


There may be some difference of 
opinion as to the degree in which 
social risk and individual risk are 
linked. Nevertheless, such differ- 
ences can still be resolved on the 
basis of the principle which couples 
the general welfare with the great- 
est freedom to the individual—a 
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principle which has guided Ameri- 
can jurisprudence up to now. We 
are not yet, it is hoped, wholly 
committed to paternalistic govern- 
Yet, 


codes, 


modern 
David 
Thoreau could not possibly have 
built his hut near Walden Pond. 


under our 


Henry 


ment. 
building 


Some may say rather impatiently, 
But, 


such a statement only proves how 


“Oh, he was just a tramp.” 


much humanity and spiritual equa- 
nimity we have sacrificed for mod 
ern material comforts. ‘The ques- 
tion arises then, “Has it been worth 
it?” For most of us, undoubtedly, 
it has been. The others have no 
choice in the matter. They can- 
not build as they can afford or 
choose to build—they must build 
as the code demands. ‘The tragic 
injustice is that the codes are not 
always distinctly protective to the 
public alone. They also encroach 
upon the rights and freedom of the 
individual in order to protect him 
from the results of his own care- 
lessness, which should be his own 
fault anyway, and also to protect 


him from his ignorance, the con- 


sequences of which should also fall 


upon his own head if he does not 
seek competent professional advice 
in matters about which he knows 
little or nothing. 

In short, we have licensed or 
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registered practitioners to guide, 
advise, and act as the agents of an 
owner of a building or proposed 
building who will act in the best 
interests of the owner and for the 
The architects 
have been examined according to 
the laws of the state for their quali- 


general welfare. 


fications to practise and for their 
integrity. ‘They are expected, not 
only by the laws of the state gov- 
erning their registration but also 
by their professional codes, not to 
jeopardize the public health and 
safety and to be fully aware of 
their social responsibilities in the 
practise of their profession. Why 
then must they submit also to fol- 
lowing strictly the provisions of a 
building code set up as a standard 
Was it 


at all necessary for them to be 


of professional practice? 


registered as architects or receive 
a license to practise in order to pro- 
tect the life, health, and safety of 
the public when the life, health, 
and safety are already sufficiently 
protected by the building code? 

What we have then is a conflict 
of law which must be resolved, but 
not by the degradation of the ar- 
chitect. 

This conflict of law, we see, is 
between the legal positive power 
and authority granted to the archi- 
tect through his license or registra- 


tion by the state, as opposed by a 
similar negative power and author- 
ity granted by the state or munici- 
pality to a bureau or building com- 
missioner through the institution of 
a building code. Now then, an ar- 
chitect’s right to settle issues rela- 


tive to building is earned by” his 


professional competence, and _ this 


right is granted to him by his state. 


This power and authority is patent 


“in his license or registration. He 


is legally recognized as an archi- 
tect and he is given the right to 
practise as such. And, the right to 
practise is the right to design, plan 
and build as the architect sees fit, 
and not merely as the building code 
allows. The building code was 
never, by its inception and continu- 
ation, intended to restrain the ar- 
chitect in the practise of his pro- 
fession. 
oe 

As architects, we should realize, 
and we should educate the public 
to understand, that our skill and 
ingenuity in planning and design- 
ing, our building knowledge, and 
our unimpeachable integrity in such 
matters as they relate to the public 
and private welfare, all of these are 
When 
these are denied to us, as they are 
many times by the administrators 


our chief stock-in-trade. 
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and enforcement officers of the 
building code, and when we can no 
longer assume the authority and 
responsibility that go with profes- 
sional privilege and _ protection, 
then we are doomed as a profes- 
sion. ‘The architect will then have 
no more reason for being, and his 
professional duties may be better 
taken over by the lawyer, the 
draftsman, and the civil service 
clerk. 

A building code, you see, re- 
quires that all must follow its pro- 
visions as interpreted by the build- 
ing commissioner or the courts, 
once it has been passed into the law 
by action of the people’s represen- 
tatives. For the architect to defer 
to the judgment of the courts in 
professional matters which are his 
concern, is like royalty giving up 
all of its birthrights. The action 
is an inevitable result in the case of 
a royalty which neglects its social 
duties and no longer serves the 
people. But, architects are still of 
some social consequence. They still 
have some awareness of social obli- 
gations, responsibilities, and duties. 
Or, is there some question about 
this ? 

Does the architect really deserve 
to be flung from his position as a 
social leader to become a grovel- 


ling parasite, permitted to exist, 


but unwanted and unnecessary in 
a world where architecture as an 
art, an adventure, and a social force 
is condemned by law? 

A discussion following the read- 
ing of this paper brought out some 
practical points leading to the ques- 
tion, “Can something be done 
about the serious encroachments of 
building codes upon architectural 
practice ?” 


a 


What we have said would seem 
to advocate the overthrow of all 
building codes and the policing of 
the public welfare in matters of 
building and planning by compe- 
tent professionals. In_ principle, 
that is exactly what is indicated. 
In practice, however, we shall en- 
counter some obstacles. ‘Today 
there are many areas of building 
construction and planning where 
architects do not enter, mainly due 
to the ignorance of the public re- 
garding architectural _ services. 
These areas must be protected by 
building codes. However, archi- 
tects cannot brook the extension of 
building codes to cover areas which 
are proper to architectural prac- 
tice. Rather, the trend should be 
the other way around. Architects 
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must slowly and surely overtake 
and cover those areas now policed 
by building codes. This can be 
done through the extension, rein- 
forcement and enforcement of the 
licensing and registration laws, 
coupled with the constant down- 
ward revision of the building codes 
as their provisions become out- 
The prac- 


moded or unnecessary. 
tical process may be long, drawn- 


out, tedious and difficult, but it 
can be done. 

The purpose of this paper is not, 
therefore, to incite a professional 
revolt against building codes, but 
rather to create a professional at- 
titude among which 
shall, by earning public esteem and 
confidence, eventually bring about 
the of building 


codes. 


architects 


superfluousness 


Architects Read and Write 


Letters from readers—discussion, argu- 
mentative, corrective, even vituperative 


THe MartrTer or ETruics 


By C. Goprrey Posct, Elizabeth, N. J. 


HIS MATTER of professional 
ethics is indeed a grievous 


L 


problem, particularly as human 
nature is so fundamentally per- 


verse. We architects have a very 
good code, and if lived up to by 
all of us, our practice would be 
a truly delightful occupation. Ad- 
vertising, even the non-laudatory 
type has been definitely banned. 
This has created a system of am- 
bulance chasing, as when a new 
job is in the air; the owner is now 
hounded by a rabble of architects 
in order to make themselves known. 
Can this be called ethical? 

Then again the real-estate 
dealers have invaded our domain 


and now not only deal in property, 
but also in architects. One person 
building a home told this writer 
that although she had obtained 
plans and specifications, her deal- 
ings were entirely through the 
real-estate man and she had never 
met the architect. 

We who practise in the suburbs 
with by the 


architectural 


are often interfered 
large metropolitan 
firms, who appear to disregard 
ethics when outside of the large 
cities. Many a good suburban ar- 
chitect with whom definite steps 
toward employment have been 
taken has suddenly lost the job be- 
cause of the proselyting of some 
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firm located in a large city. If this 
is ethical, that definition of the 
term does not agree with the dic- 
tionary definition. 

It is bad enough to have our own 
code violated by our fellows, but 
when no code is in evidence the 
situation is even worse. It seems 
to this writer that there should also 
be a code established between the 
architects and builders, also pos- 
sibly with the real-estate dealers. 
For one thing, with regard to the 


builders, it might overcome the 
situation where plans returned by 
the bidders would not be returned 
in a mutilated condition, plus an 
improvement in most of the deal- 
ings between the architects and 
builders, likewise the real-estate 
men. 

These are thoughts, here pre- 
sented, for what they may be 
worth, and it is also here suggested 
that The A.I.A. give due con- 
sideration thereto. 


SECURITY 


“Tue New York STATE Assn. OF ArcuHirectTs, affliated with The 
American Institute of Architects, voted at its recent Lake Placid 
convention to require members to swear loyalty to the federal 


and state constitutions. 


Some 400 delegates attended the session and readily approved the 


new requisite for membership.” 


From The Dodge Reporter, November 1954 


December 3, 1954 
The Security Committee 
The American Institute of 
Architects 
The Octagon 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 

At a recent meeting of our chap- 
ter it was decided that all members 
should swear loyalty to our consti- 
tution. The vote would have been 
unanimous had not one of our mem- 
bers, John Mergatroid Row, ab- 
stained. Our president immediately 
appointed a committee of three to 
investigate John’s loyalty, and I 
had the sad duty of being one of 
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those drafted. Josiah C. Macart- 
ney was made chairman, and the 
third member was Martin L. Dice. 

We started our investigation by 
calling on John at his office in order 
to obtain from him a list of his 
work. We could not help notic- 
ing, with considerable dismay, that 
John’s library included such books 
as Le Corbusier’s complete works, 
which contains, as you know, sev- 
eral buildings built or proposed 
for Communist Russia, as well as 
books on the work of Oscar Nie- 
meyer and E] Lissitsky. We were 
even more disturbed to find that 
the first name on the list John 
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furnished us was that of the bear 
house at our local zoo. 

At the next meeting of our com- 
mittee we drove out to the zoo, 
with the express purpose of investi- 
gating the bear house. It is my 
sad duty to report that this house 
is in the form of a star, the house 
itself forming the figure at the 
center, while the outside runs for 
the bears form the points. And 
more disturbing still, the material 
chosen was red brick! Imagine 
our dismay when the — import 
of this design struck us! Imagine 
a group of innocent children flying 
over this building, and perhaps 
with childish curiosity asking the 
stewardess what it was. ‘There is 
no question but that she would be 
forced, in all honesty, to state that 
this was a house for bears in the 
form of a red star. Imagine fur- 
ther the harm which this bold 
piece of Soviet propaganda would 
do to their tender minds. This, 
and many other possibilities flashed 
through our minds as we examined 
the building. 

One further detail engaged our 
attention. In the superintendent’s 
closet, conspicuously displayed, was 
a conventional tool board, with the 
shapes of the tools outlined in 


Chinese Red. Prominent in this 
display were a hammer and a sickle. 
True, the tools were missing. 
Nevertheless it seems likely that 
the dread impact of the building 
may already have influenced the 
superintendent's mind. This final 
detail forced us to the unwilling 
conclusion that somehow, some- 
where, something must have gone 
wrong with John. 

As secretary, I have been in- 
structed by the committee, and by 
our president, whom we have kept 
informed of the course of our in- 
vestigation, to write you, stating 
these facts. We feel that we should 
proceed cautiously, with our feet 
on the ground. Nevertheless, in 
spite of our personal devotion to 
John, we feel that the facts, as I 
have stated them, are too disturb- 
ing to ignore. We are, therefore, 
reluctantly forced to the conclusion 
that this is a matter for the Na- 
tional Committee on Security, and 
so recommend it to your attention, 
in order that it may receive a full, 
impartial, and judicial review. 

Yours truly, 
Merton Catfish* 


* A protegé of Robert Woods Kennedy, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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A NEWS CORRESPONDENT in The 
Scotsman reveals as much of him- 
self as he does of architectural hap- 
penings when he writes: “As the 
building will be largely out of the 
Mr. 


Esme Gordon, has been free to de- 


public gaze the architect, 
sign in the contemporary manner.” 


Haroip SLeePer, who led the 
1954 Trek to South America, was 
impressed by, among other things, 
the practice of Panamanian archi- 
tects. One thing they do, in con- 
trast to our own practice, is to ar- 
range for the making of lawns, 
walks and roads long before the 
house is finished. The planting 
also is carried along with the con- 
struction of the building, so that 
when the building is finished the 


site is all planted. 


WE DID NOT REALIZE that as 
pipe smokers we are rated almost 
as a public nuisance, and by no less 
an authority than Harvard Uni- 
versity. Industrial Hygiene Pro- 
fessor Yaglou, in experiments look- 
ing to a determination of the ven- 
tilation requirements for removing 
tobacco smoke from a room, found 
a sad state of affairs. “When less 


than 15 cu. ft. per minute, per 


The Editors’ Asides 


smoker, of fresh air is introduced 
into the 
plained of eye sting, headache, 


room, occupants com- 
coughing and nose irritation.” That 
word “occupants” offers a possible 
alibi: Were the observing occu- 
pants specially chosen from the 
narrowing field of non-smokers? 
Did they have any other pro- 
nounced allergies? Nothing is said 
about the origin of the tobacco 
smoke—cigars, cigarettes or pipes? 
Until further evidence is produced, 
we are going to hold the belief that 
all the ills of the smoke-filled room 
are chargeable to cigarettes and 
cigars, never to the fragrant odor 
of a clean briar. 


RECENT STUDIES by firms in the 
building material field have delved 
into complex statistics in attempts 
to find out just how much the 
dwelling owner included in his 
contract with the builder and how 
much of the work he reserved to 
do himself. It seems that two- 
thirds of the homemakers attempt 
at least some of the do-it-yourself 
activities. It also seems that the 
final job is plastered with good in- 
tentions—the owner starts a lot 
of tasks, but thinks better of it 


and lets the builder finish them. 
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‘THE FEW ARCHITECTS who look 
back to the nineteenth century, 
when practically all one had to spe- 
cify in paint was “lead and oil,” 
may be interested to know that de- 
velopment of improved coatings has 
paralleled the introduction of plas- 
tics raw materials until, in 1953, 
a quarter of the total synthetic 
resin production found its way into 
surface coatings. 

SUGGESTIONS CONTINUE to 
come in telling how traffic condi- 


tions can be ameliorated. William 
R. Sullivan of Los Angeles, where 
he has great opportunity for ob- 
serving traffic, says: “Until a solu- 


tion is found for the traffic conges- 
tion problem, let us keep some of 
the cars off the streets by having 
a stricter driving-license code.” 

The late Will Rogers, you re- 
member, offered another remedy: 
Keep off the road all cars not paid 
for, and the problems will all be 
solved. 


Jimmig GAMBARO’s keen eyes 
noted our remarks in the Decem- 
ber Asides on the oldest structural 
elements still in use in New York 
City—columns from Pompeii, and 
adds: 

“Through these white marble 
portals of antiquity passed the 


early members on their way to at- 
tend the first annual banquet of 
The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, February 22, 1858. This is 
another story which I hope to send 
on to you soon together with a 
photograph of the original Del- 
monico building showing 
columns. When the original build- 


these 


ing was demolished, about 1890, 
the white marble columns were re- 
moved and reset in the present 
building on the same site. They 
are installed under a brownstone 
portico and embellish the main en- 
called 


trance to a_ restaurant 


‘Oscar’s’.” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, patriot 
and citizen extraordinary, has to his 
credit many unique achievements, 
among which it should not be for- 
gotten that he brought the first 
bathtub to 
Of hammered copper, it 


these shores from 
France. 
was slipper-shaped, the bather sit- 
ting in the heel and extending his 


feet into the toe. 


ASTRAGAL, in the London 4rchi- 
tects’ Journal, searching the world 
for greener pastures, notes that 
down in Rio the architects drive 
to work in Cadillacs and collect 
Renoirs for a hobby. He ought to 


see our bricklayers! 
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Stone Mountain Elementary School, 
Stone Mountain, Georgia 


"Architects: A. Thomas Bradbury, Atlanta 
Ralph E. Slay, Associate 





Cinderella '55 


Would that, at nine o'clock tomorrow morning, our thirty-five million school- 
children all over America could take their seats in schools like this. But they have 
no fairy godmother, no magic wand. Only the hand of man, faced by its greatest 
obstacle — time. 

The American Art Metals Company is concentrating upon speed consistent 
with quality. Now an additional plant is operating in Atlanta to double produc- 
tion and insure delivery without an instant’s loss of time. 
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Your survey comes bound in this * woop FLOORS 
Modern Floor Treatment Manual | 
with product sheets and specifi- 


\ (a 
cations to fit individual needs. . , . 
= y \ |r 


* indie eed compiled . . 
to answer architects’ questions 
5 on particular floor treatments 


be a brand new way to bring just the exact material you need and want 
for any type of floor installation or problem—without wading through 


extraneous information 


Hillyard designed this loose leaf style to give you in a moment's time, 
full product information on any installation you are presently working on— 
pinpointing results obtainable—outlining treating specifications with exact 


coverages and pictured procedure steps for your contractors 
You'll find it a great time-saver. An up-to-the-minute factual survey 


that will prove of inestimable help in keeping the natural beauty you build 
into every floor installation functioning for a lifetime of traffic wear 


ae floor survey on any installation 


Hillyard maintains a nationwide staff of more than 100 technically trained 

Hillyard Maintaineer floor consultants (Hillyard Maintaineers). The one near you is prepared to 

will act as your make a complete floor survey of any installation, free of charge. You can de- 
JOB CAPTAIN pend on him to furnish reliable approved floor treatment data 


fl ith 
on floors without While or Call Collect fos the Name of your nearest 


charge. 
HILLYARD MAINTAINEER 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Branches and Warebouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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Gymnasium and Vocationol Building, 
Elkhart, Indiona, Joe C. Rice, Supt., 
Movrer ond Movrer, Architects. 


Elkhart School City Officials choose new 
CRYSTAL SEAL-O-SAN... for use on the floors 
in the world’s largest high school gymnasium 


The new building includes two seporote 


gym floors for boys 


ond girls’ gym 


closses in addition to the deluxe crena 


on the moin level 
ee 


CRYSTAL SEAL-O-SAN ASSURES A LIGHTER, 
MORE NATURALLY BEAUTIFUL PLAYING FLOOR 


When the Elkhart School City planned this 
new gym, reputedly the world’s largest high 
school gymnasium (26,000 square feet of bas 
ketball playing courts), they realized that good 
equipment and its proper maintenance was 
an important consideration if their building 
was to be fully useful for many years. 


Fine hardwood flooring was selected for 
the four basketball courts and new Crystal 
Seal-O-San gym floor finish was specified. The 
finished floor is truly beautiful . light 
natural-looking, glare-free, remarkably slip 
resistant and easy to maintain 


If you're planning a new gym or re- 
finishing one in existence be sure to investigate 
Crystal Seal-O-San. Write Huntington Lab- 
oratories today for information and prices. 


HUNTINGTON Saee> LABORATORIES 


Huntington, Indiona 


Philedelphio 35, Po Toronto 2, Ontoric 





The New VACUSLOT 
for Dry Mop Cleaning 


The VACUSLOT pulls all strands 
of a dry mop into a slot in the 
floor, agitates the threads vi- 
olently and pulls the dirt away. | 
A vertical riser of pipe or tubing 
WATER PICK UP CONnnects to a vacuum producer in 
_ the basement where all dirt and 
em | dust are collected. No more shak- 
, ing by hand and no time lost 
Standard Spencer Vacuum Tools @ 
for cleaning, picking up liquids @ 


connected to the same system. Massa ass 
DRY MOPS Bulletin 153 CARPETS 


SPENCER 


HARTFORD 
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STEEL ARCHES 





es “ V7, . a ical 
GOOLE EAS I SLT i - i Souk Sh shes 
Life 


FOR ECONOMY UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
EFFICIENCY 
pir WHY NOT BENEFIT 


'd-ligsle). FROM OUR KNOW-HOW ? 


For more than 30 years we have specialized in 
the design, fabrication and erection of long span 
steel arches for buildings. 


Our trouble-free installations all over the United 
States and Alaska will attest to the durability, 
efficiency and economy in construction and 
maintenance of our structures. 


rN iG. 1018) 3 TYPICAL INSTALLATIONS 


Auditoriums Hangars Transit Sheds 
CONSTRUCTION CO. Field Houses Skating Rinks Warehouses 


Gymnasiums Sports Buildings 
Engineers @ Contractors 


TELE RIMCORE ON Scusrvcrionona cstimctes of cont, without 
SPECIALISTS FOR obligation. 


Please write or telephone for descriptive 
OVER 30 YEARS literature. Address Dept. 100. 





Another Chance for 
Frank Lloyd Wright's 
Acceptance Speech 


Mr. Wright’s speech at the Houston Con- 
vention, in accepting the Gold Medal of 
The Institute, was phonographically re- 
corded. It requires about 40 minutes for 
delivery, and fills both sides of four 12” 


disc records. 


Profiting by our experience with the Ma- 
ginnis records, which too often were broken 
in transit, these Wright records are un- 
breakable vinylite. The set of four can be 
sold at $8, carriage postpaid. Charge 
accounts cannot be opened; remittance is 
required with order—payable to ‘THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


This is the sixth successive processing from 
the master records. Demand invariably has 
always caught up with and then exceeded 


supply. 


THE AM”=RICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
1735 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C, 











when laalily counts... architects specify 


PAINE 
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REZO doors give you unrivalled 
beauty, quality construction, low 
impact resistance, easy operation, 
trouble-free service! 


Check These Features 

V Face panels hand matched for grain 
and color. 

Hollow core gridwork ventilated 
throughout for rapid equalization of 
changes in temperature and humidity 
for dimensional stability. 

Styles and designs to meet any archi- 
tectural need — limited only by your 
imagination. 


REZO doors are made by crafts- 
men — backed by over a century 
of woodworking experience. 


For descriptive literature about . . 
¢ REZO interior and entrance doors 
¢ REZO institutional doors 
e PAINE solid core doors 
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AIME 


LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. 
Established 1853 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 








CONVENTION 
Chicago, 1955 


The talk of the show 


Briggs Beautyware “stopped” the show 
in Chicago with a striking Coral and Gray 
exhibit featuring new design bathroom 
fixtures, a new line of color kitchen sinks, 
a wide range of styling for any type home. 

“Sell Faster with Color” was the 
Briggs exhibit theme. Architects, Builders, 


Jobbers and Plumbers responded by the 


Two bathrooms-—a must 


thousands. They stopped, they looked, 
they asked for complete information 
about the great 1955 Beautyware line. 

1955 promises to be a record year for 
residential building, and Briggs is honored 
to have Beautyware made first choice by 


so many leaders in the building industry. 
Briggs Manufacturing Co., Detroit 26, Michigan 


in every modern home 
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SEALS TIGHTER 
THAN A REFRIGERATOR 


Now more than ever before... [=== | 
There is no equal to ARVs Os 


Introducing Another In a Series of 
Major Fenestration Achievements 


LUDMAN AUTO-LOK MODEL B 
with Torque Bar and POWER-LIGHT Operator 


Showing all vents closed and locked, with fresh air night vent auto- 
matically left open. Torque bar operation is required only to bring 
in bottom night vent. Pin B engaging Keepers A on each vent 
eliminate the necessity for any pressure being exerted on 
hinge points of all other vents, as occurs on other awning 
type windows, enabling LUDMAN Auto-lok windows 
to last for the life of the building. 
POWER-LIGHT operator (available in both 
ever-the-sill and angle types). Note cross OTHER 
section showing nearly four tooth engage- AWNING TYPE 
ment of strip-proof worm thread gear WINDOWS WITH 
and oil impregnated powdered metal TORQUE BAR 
(bronze and steel) gear cast into 
operator arm (see shaded area) 
LUDMAN’'S MODEL B with torque 
bar operation Auto-Lok Window, 
retains all fundamental operating 

| principles of Auto-Lok Standard 

' Model A Window. 


ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


Where there are no 
locking devices pulling 
in vents, pressure must 

be exerted on hinge 

points of those vents 
(see 1 and 2 on adjacent 
illustration) that are closed 
first in order to bring in the / 
other vents. This excessive 
pressure will cause wear and 
tear on hinge points and will 
throw vents out of alignment. 
Minor adjustments can be made 
a few times, but ultimately it will 
be impossible because of the 
constant pressure on hinge 
points and limits of adjustments 
to secure permanent closure. 

















Member of the 
Refer to SWEET'S FILE 16 
Producers’ Council, Inc. 


LUDMAN Corporation, Dept. AIA-3, North Miami, Flo 
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